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WARWICK LANE 
AND ITS HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 


I HAVE not seen the recently published book 
by the late Sir Walter Besant called * London, 
the City,’ but from the review published in 
The Atheneum for 28 January I gather 
that, with a few exceptions, it contains 
little or no fresh material which might add to 
our available knowledge of the history of the 
City. As the reviewer says, an opportunity 
has been lost, for the City of London is 
so interlinked with the history of England 
that it affords the best possible groundwork 
for instruction in the material facts of that 
history. If the London teachers could see 
their way to taking their charges on Satur- 
day afternoons to those localities which ere 
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lin which 
| house, it will help them to realize, if they are 
|in the hands of a skilful instructor, thet the 
| Karl was no half-mythical figure, but was as 





| associated with historic events, and giving a 


short sketch of the distinguished characters 
who lived in them, it would lend a reality 


ito their historical studies which mere book- 


learning can never afford. If the children are 


‘reading about the Wars of the Roses, for 


instance, and are able to pace along the street 
the ‘‘ Kingmaker”’ kept open 


much alive in his own day es Mr. Asquith or 
Mr. Balfour is in ours. 

No street is more filled with instruction of 
this kind than Warwick Lane. Lying under 
the shadow of the great Cathedrel, and, 
to judge from the ancient name, the site of 
the residence of the Dean of that church, it 
came in the days of King Edward III. 
into the possession of Thomas de Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, one of the greatest nobles 
of his day, and an original founder of the 
Order of the Garter. He died of the 
pestilence in 1369, and was succeeded in 
the possession of Warwick Inn by his second, 
but eldest surviving, son, Thomas, who, 
after a chequered career, died in 1401]. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son Richard, 
who died in 1439. His son Henry succeeded 
as a boy, but was accorded the highest 
honours by King Henry VI., who not only 
recognized him as the Premier Earl of 
England, with the special privilege of wearing 
a gold circlet, but also created him Duke 
of Warwick, and crowned him with his own 
hands as King of the Isle of Wight. He 
survived the grant of these honours but e 
few months, and died in 1445 at the early 
age of 22. His widow, the Duchess Cicille of 
Stow, resided in the house till 1450, when it 
came into the possession of Richard Nevill, 
eldest son of Richard, Earl of Salisbury, 
through his marriage with Anne Beau- 
champ, the sister and eventual heiress of 
Henry, Duke of Warwick. He retained it 
till his death in 1471, when, with the rest of 
the Nevill honours and possessions, it fel! 
into the hands of his son-in-law, the ill-fated 
Clarence. In this house the Kingmaeker, 
with his 600 retainers clad in red jackets, 
embroidered with the badge of Warwick 
before and behind, maintained a magnificent 
hospitality. 

A short walk would bring the party to 
Dowgate Hill, on the east side of which, 
on ground now covered by Cannon Street 
Station, stood a fine old house called the 
Erber, or, as we should say in modern 
English, the Arbour. This house, formerly 
a possession of the Scropes, was efterwards 
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granted to the Kingmaker’s grandfather, 
Ralph, Lord Nevill of Raby and Ear] of 
Westmorland, and was inherited by the 
Earl of Warwick. Here his father, the 
Earl of Salisbury, lodged with 500 horse- 
men in 1458, when the ‘** Congress of Barons ”’ 
assembled in London. The varying fortunes 
of the Beauchamps and Nevills, two powerful 
families that greatly influenced history in the 
time of the later Plantagenets, could nowhere 
be better illustrated than in the district 
bordering the Thames between the Fleet and 
the Walbrook. It affords a promising field 
for an intelligent teacher with some know- 
ledge of history and a gift of exposition. 

Another distinguished resident of Warwick 
Lane, who is not, I think, mentioned by 
topographical writers, was Nicholas Wotton 
(ob. 1567), Dean of Canterbury and York, 
and Ambassador to Charles V. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm., Rep. 9, p. 9b). His career also 
affords interesting points for treatment. 

W. F. PRIpEAvx. 





QUOTATIONS IN JEREMY TAYLOR. 
(See 11 S. i. 466; ii. 65.) 


A scHOLAR of distinction who died recently, 
being once asked what he thought was the 
chief hindrance to the development of the 
particular branch of study in which he was 
engaged, named a learned, elaborate, and 
generally received textbook, on the ground 
that its treatment of the subject produced an 
erroneous impression that, certainty having 
now been attained, no field was open for 
further research. In the same way there is 
sometimes a danger that the standard 
edition of an English author may be too 
readily regarded by publishers and the 
public as exhaustive and final, and the 
student, in consequence, discouraged from 
making further investigations. 

The edition of Jeremy Taylor in ten 
volumes (1847-54) by the Rev. Charles 
‘Page Eden, Fellow of Oriel College, deservedly 
figures in booksellers’ catalogues as the 
“best edition.” In especial, very great 
industry was shown by Eden in identifying 
his author’s numerous citations, in which 
part of his task he received considerable 
help from the Rev. Alex. Taylor and 
the Rev. Edward Marshall, the latter a 
contributor for many years to ‘N. & Q. 
But it may not be generally recognized 
that in many cases their attempts to trace 
Taylor’s sources proved unsuccessful. The 
following are some of the passages in vol. iv., 
“ENIAYTOS. A Course of Sermons for all 


the Sundays of the Year,” where the notes3of 
this edition can be supplemented. I have 
used the indexes of 1854, which take into 
account some corrections introduced in the 
latest issue of these volumes. 

P. 52. pay KaOap yap KkaBapod éparrer Oat 
| pa) od Oeuttov 7j.—These words are certainly 
| to be found, as Eden points out, in Hierocles’s 
commentary on the ‘Carmina Pythagorica,’ 
but it is a singular omission not to mention 
that they occur originally in Plato, ‘ Pheedo,' 
67 B. 

P. 190. ‘‘ Furorem illum conviviorum, et 
feedissimum patrimoniorum exitium culi- 
nam.’’—See Seneca, ‘De Beneficiis,’ lib. i. 


10, 2: “‘nune conviviorum vigebit furor 
et fcedissimum patrimoniorum  exitium, 
culina.” 


P. 195. “‘ They are like the tigers of Brazil, 
which when they are empty are bold and 
swift and full of sagacity ; but being full, 
sneak away from the barking of a village 
dog.’’—See ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimage,’ Part I. 
(1617), p. 1026, in the account of “ Brasil”: 
“the Tygre, which being hungry, is verie 
hurtfull ; being full, will flee from a Dogge.” 

P. 200. “Neither will....the Cisalpine 
suckets [“tucets”’ in Ist ed., according to 
Eden’s marginal note] or gobbets of condited 
bull’s-flesh, minister such delicate spirits 
to the thinking man.’’—It is surprising that 
the reading of the first edition should have 
failed to put Eden on the track of this. The 
‘**tucets ” are obviously the “‘ tuceta crassa ” 
of Persius, Sat. ii. 42, included in the extract 
from Persius on p. 189 of this volume. The 
problem is thus a simple one, and it is easy 
to unearth Taylor’s source in the Scholiast 
on that passage: ‘‘Tuceta apud Gallos 
Cisalpinos bubula dicitur, condimentis qui- 
busdam crassis oblita, ac macerata”’ (I 
quote from Casaubon’s ed. of Persius, 1605, 
where ‘‘ tucceta ”’ is spelt with one c). 

P. 222. “Marcus Aurelius said, that ‘a 
wise man ought often to admonish his wife, 
to reprove her seldom, but never to lay his 
hands upon her.’ ’’—See Antonio Guevara’s 
‘Marco Aurelio con el Relox de Principes,’ 
Book II. chapter 21. “The sixteenth 
century knew no more popular book, no 
more potent influence, than ‘The Diall of 
Princes,’ translated from Guevara by Thomas 
North (1557). C. Whibley in ‘Camb. 
Hist. of Eng. Lit.,’ vol. iv. p. 9. 

P. 258. “* [remember that in the apologues 
of Phedrus it is told concerning an ill- 
natured fellow... .’’—For this curious story 
see ‘Gesta Romanorum,’ No. 157; and 
Oesterley’s edition for a long list of places 
where it occurs in one shape or another. 
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P. 259. “‘ Que fuerat fabula pena fuit.”— 
Martial, ‘ Lib. Spectac.,’ vii. 12. 

P. 263. ‘‘ When the Beotians asked the 
oracle by what they should become happy, 
the answer was made, *AceBjoavtas ev 
mpage, ‘wicked and irreligious persons are 
prosperous’: and they taking the devil at 
his word, threw the inspired Pythian, the 
ministering witch, into the sea,” &c.—See 
Zenobius, cent. ii. 84; Leutsch and Schnei- 
dewin, ‘ Parcemiographi Greci,’ tom. i. p. 53. 
Taylor may have read it in Schott’s 
‘Adagia sive Proverbia Grzcorum ex 
Zenobio seu Zenodoto,’ &e. (Antwerp, 1612). 

P. 349. ‘‘ Quisquis magna dedit, voluit 
sibi magna rependi.’’—See Martial, v. 59, 3. 
“* Rependi”’ should be “ remitti.” 

Epwarp BeEnsry. 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON’S SUPPOSED 
DERBYSHIRE CONNEXIONS. 
(See 10 S. ix. 261.) 


NEARLY three years ago I considered it 
necessary, for the sake of historical truth, 
to traverse in the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ a claim 
advanced by Dr. Cox to kinship with the 
author of ‘Clarissa.’ After showing the 
impossibility of the Richardsons of Derby, 
from whom Dr. Cox is descended, having 
been related to the novelist in the way he 
claimed, and the lack of evidence in favour 
even of remote relationship between the two 
Richardson families, I proceeded to discuss 
Dr. Cox’s attempt to fix Smalley as the 
probable place of the novelist’s birth, and of 
his education at the “ private grammar 
school in Derbyshire’ where he acquired 
“only common school learning.” I re- 
marked that ‘‘ Richardson may have been 
born at or near Smalley—he may have been 
educated at Smalley—but there is not the 
slightest evidence of it.” 

I must blame myself for having overlooked 
a reference which would, I think, have 
enabled me more positively to rebut the 
second part of Dr. Cox’s conjecture. To the 
‘Victoria County History of Derbyshire’ 
(vol. ii., 1907), a work which owes much to 
Dr. Cox’s unique knowledge of the county 
records, Mr. A. F. Leach contributes an 
account of the elementary schools founded 
before 1800. From this it appears (p. 276) 
that, by deed dated 19 March, 1712, John and 
Samuel Richardson settled lands on trust 
that, after the death of the survivor of 
them, the trustees should build a school- 
house at Smalley and pay 101. yearly to a 
schoolmaster for teaching twelve poor boys 





'to read, write, cast accounts, or the rules 


of grammar, or other school learning. The 
school, Mr. Leach says, was built in 1721. 

If this was the school which Dr. Cox had in 
his mind, we must dismiss the possibility of 
his suggestion being correct, for it is clear 
that the novelist, born about 1689, could 
not have been ducated there. The will of 
Samuel Richardson of Smalley, abstracted 
in a foot-note to my article (10 S. ix. 262), 
was not proved until 7 April, 1719, when his 
brother John was still alive. 

The following marriages, culled from 
Phillimore’s ‘ Derbyshire Parish Registers,’ 
probably relate to families mentioned in my 
article :— 

Vol. IV. St. Alkmund’s, Derby. 

Mr. John Cantrell, of this p., and Mrs. Mary 
Richardson, of Foremark Park, at Twyford 
Church, by his brother, Mr. Cantrell, lic. 15 Mar., 
1715/16.—P. 18. 

Joseph Rushby, of St. Peter’s, and 
_—m of Foremark. 22 Feb., 


Anne 
1722/3.— 
Vol. V. St. Michael’s, Derby. 

Raph Richardson and Sara Lancaster. 14 Jan., 
1644/5.—P. 62. 

George Richardson, p. All Saints’, merchant, 
and Emma Griffith. 29 Dec., 1812.—P. 110. 

Vol. V. West Hallam. 

Mr. John Hieron, of Little Eaton, and Mrs. 

Martha Richardson. 27 Mar., 1711.—P. 125. 
Vol. VI. St. Peter’s, Derby. 

William Richardson, p. All Saints’, and Hannah. 
Hunt, lic. 25 Apl., 1769.—P. 63. 

The following further marriages, from the 
same source, may also be placed among 
these notes, for the convenience of future 
inquirers into the pedigrees of Derby 
Richardsons :— 

Vol. II. Brailsford. 

Joseph Ault, of this par., and Jane Richardson, 
p. of St. Werburgh’s. Derby, lic. 21 April, 1758. 
—P. 12. 

Thomas Richardson, p. of St. Alkmund’s, 
Derby, and Mary Ault, lic. 8 Sept., 1760.—P. 12. 
Vol. IV. St. Alkmund’s, Derby. 

Mr. William Yates, p. of St. Werburgh’s, and 
Mary Richardson, of Willington, lic. 19 Feb.,. 
1716 /17.—P. 18. 

Vol. VI. St. Peter’s, Derby. 

John Taylour and Margaret Richardson. 16 
July, 1723.—P. 45. 

Christopher Richardson and Hannah Warren. 
6 Nov., 1764.—P. 60. 

From The Reliquary, vol. xi. p. 140, I 
learn that ‘‘ Mary, wife of Mr. Richardson of 
Smalley,” was buried at St. Alkmund’s, 
Derby, on 18 September, 1669. This is the 
only bit of evidence known to me which 
gives any support to Dr. Cox’s idea that his. 
ancestors belonged to the Smalley family. 
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In The European iots ine for pone ltete G— refers again to Mrs. _ O'Hara's 
1789 (part ii. p. 149), is recorded the marriage | conversion by the Methodists (¢h,, vi. 159). 
of ‘*Mr. Henry Richardson, jun., of Derby, She also mentions in a letter thet her maiden 
to Miss Gould, daughter of the late John ount Eleanor has become a Methodist :— 
Gould, Esq., of Macclesfield.”” No date is ‘Do you know that the good creature was a 
given. Methodist in Yorkshire ? ’’—Jb., v., 59. 

The Rev. Ralph Price (1715-79) married Mr. Selby is prejudiced against the 
Sarah, dau. and coheir of Richard Richard- | Methodists :-— 
son ol Smalley, on 18 Feb., 1739, and was ‘““The Methodists, Sir Charles, what think you 
father of Sir Charles Price, Ist Bt. See) of Methodists 2? Say you love them: and, and, 


Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ under ‘ Rugge-Price.’ | and, adds-dines, you shall not be my nephew.’’— 
ALEYN LYELL READE. Ib., vi. 190, 
Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. ‘Sir Charles Grandisen’ contains much 


about the trading classes of London, and 
a ee ee [is not so restricted to country life and 
SA =L f SON A} EB WME = | ose ae a _ eh Ne a 
tsts.—In the ‘History of Sir Charles | Pnslish country people Pg ve Ma 
Grandison ’—Richardson avoided calling his aks Geek de interesting ahoek ‘tie Chattlon 
works novels—there are several interesting | Grandison ’ may be found in an excellent 
references to the rising sect of the Method- | work by a Dutch scholar, Jan ten Brink 
ists, who are, however, not mentioned at | ‘Tis Boman in Geiowen, 1760-15600" ‘ 
all in either ‘Pamela’ or ‘Clarissa Har- , , H. G. Warp 
lowe.’ During the fourteen years between py ae 
the publication of Richardson’s first and 
last novel (1740-54) the Methodists had Sir Joun Davies AND FRANCIS BAcon.— 
greatly increased in importance, a fact |Sip John Davies in his ‘Nosce Teipsum’ 
which explains their frequent mention in (1599) writes :-— 
‘Sir Charles Grandison.’ r Although they say, ‘‘ Come let us eat and drinke’’; 
In the letters of Lady Mary Wortley Our life is but a sparke, which quickly dies : 
Montagu a similar change of attitude may | Though thus they say, they know not what tc 


be noted. On 15 February, 1741, she writes: think, 
But in their minds ten thousand doubts arise. 





Aachen. 


The news I have heard from London is, 
Lady Mary Hastings having disposed of herself | Therefore no heretikes desire to spread 
to a poor wandering Methodist.”— Letters,’ | Their light opinions, like these Epicures ; 
vol. ii. p. 88, ed. 1893. For so the staggering thoughts are comfortéd, 

Eighteen years later (19 July, 1759) And other men’s assent their doubt assures, 

Lady Mary refers to the Methodists in a} Yet though these men against their conscience 
more friendly and sympathetie way :— strive, : ere 

é y : z 7 y There are some sparkles in their flintie breasts 

‘No mountain girl —_ trembled more at one | Which cannot be extinct, but still revive ; 
es Whitfield’s pathetic lectures than I do at the | That though they would, they cannot quite be 
word ‘ blindness.’ ’’—Jb., ii. p. 362. beasts. 

rences ‘Sip les Grandison’| 7~ : 
The ing eae “ Sir ee pen These verses of an Irish Attorney-General 
to : 1€ : gro = are ~_— In 2 igre are neatly paraphrased by the English 
wit oh ’ oe te ae ; Ws of ore 1© | Solicitor-General, who published in 1612 an 
novel. Lady G— (Charlotte Grandison) Is | essay containing the following words :— 
well disposed towards them, as may be seen 
in the way she writes about the newly 
converted Mrs. O’Hara, the mother of 
Emily Jervois :— 
* By the way, do you know that Mrs. O’ Hara 

is turned Methodist ? True as you are alive. 
And she labours hard to convert her husband 


“It appeareth in nothing more, that atheisme 
is rather in the lip, then in the heart of man, 
then by this; that atheists will ever be talking 
of that their opinion, as if they fainted in it, 
within themselves, and would be glad to be 
strengthned, by the consent of others: Nay 
more, you shall have atheists strive to get dis- 
(Major O’Hara). Thank God she is anything that ciples as it fareth with other sects... .picurus is 
is serious! These people have really great merit | charged... . They that deny a God, destroy man’s 
with me, in her conversion. I am sorry that our | 2Obility : For certainly, man is of kinne to the 
own clergy are not so zealously in earnest as they, | beasts, by his body ; and if he be not of kinne to 
They have, really, my dear, if we may believe | God, by his spirit. he is a base and ignoble creature.’ 
aunt Eleanor, given a face of religion to subter- | —Bacon, Essay XVI 
ranean Ro ackey Cea bas ae — page vd Or have both Davies and Bacon drawn their 
men, Who hardiv ever before nearad 0 1e word, | ; mipat. . » 7 9 
or thing. But I am not turning Methodist, Inspiration from a Na gt fount ¢ 
Harriet. No, you will not suspect me.’’—‘ Sir ‘ P. . McELwatne. ; 
Charles Grandison,’ vol. vi. p. 3, ed. 1902. Dublin. i 
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‘THE Minor’ AND ‘THE METHODIST.’— 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in his recent biography 
of Samuel Foote (pp. 187-8), in discussing 
‘The Minor,’ repeats the oft-repeated story 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and_ hi: 
connexion with that farce, as follows :— 

‘“Not unnaturally, it went round that he 
[Foote] had offered to submit the piece to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s perusal. On the 
instant it was humorously forecasted that Foote 
would gravely issue an announcement that it had 
been revised by his Grace the Archbishop. who 
would thus be accountable for Mother Cole and 
other enormities. His Grace was shrewd enough 
not to fall into the trap, as it was considered to be. 
Foote’s jest on the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was well founded, for he strove hard to prevent 
the piece,” &e. 

To this perfectly clear recital of well- 
known facets the biographer appends the 
following mystifying foot-note : 

** T confess that I cannot see the point of Foote’s 
jest of opposing ‘Tom Cant.’ by ‘Tam Cant.’ 
What was * Tam Cant’ ? ”’ 

Yet it will be seen that ‘‘ Foote’s jest on 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was well 
founded.” 

If Mr. Fitzgerald had made a careful 
examination of his own reference, he would 
have been ‘‘ shrewd enough not to fall into 
the trap.’ In a letter dated 24 November, 
1760, to George Montagu, Horace Walpole 
refers to the attempt by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to prevent the licensing of 
‘The Minor.’ The letter closes with, 
“Foote says he will take out a licence to 
preach, Sam. Cant against Tom Cant.” It 
would seem hardly necessary to point out 
that, at that time, Thomas Seeker was Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and that the pun 
is on the abbreviation ‘‘ Cant.” 

Oddly enough, John Forster (‘ Historical 
and Biographical Essays,’ p. 373) makes 
exactly the same mistake as Mr. Fitzgerald ; 
but, in his ease, it would seem that it was a 
typographical error. 





By a curious slip on my part, the whole 
point of my note respecting the authorship 
of ‘The Methodist’ (see 11 S. ii. 526) has | 
been lost. In the last line for ‘ The Method- | 
ist’ read ‘The Minor.’ 

Watson NICHOLSON. 

Authors’ Club, S.W. 





PENN Memortat, St. Mary ReEDCcLIFFE, 

- e . . | 

Bristou.—L. M. R. is wrong in assuming | 

(ante, p. 58) that this inscription has not | 

appeared in any printed book. So early | 

as 1861 it was printed in George Pryce’s 
‘Popular History of Bristol,’ and. I 

_ Popular History of Bristol,’ and I dare say | 

it is in other local books, for naturally a | 


great deal of matter has been printed about 
Admiral Penn and the famous church. 
Mr. Pryce’s work is distinguished by the 
number of copies of memorial inscriptions 
and epitaphs it contains. I do not think 
Canon Maud, the present Vicar of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, would object to the churchyard 
inscriptions being copied by any respon- 
sible person for the excellent purpose indi- 
eated by L. M. R. St. Mary’s is such en 
important church in all respects that several 
monographs have been written upon it by 
local historians, but it has not yet been 
included in Bell’s admirable series ot 
cathedrals, abbeys, &c., I believe. 
CHARLES WELLS. 
134, Cromwell Road, Bristol. 


Domenico CaGNnoni.—This prolific en- 
graver, dismissed in the new edition of 
Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary’ with four lines as an 
engraver of “little celebrity,” is the subject 
of an exhaustive article, with many illustra- 
tions, in Il Libro e la Stampa, July-December, 
1909, pp. 107-24. In the course of the 
article it is stated :— 

“ Quest’ artista veramente geniale, la cui vita 
ci é nota soltanto in poca parte, e del quale ignori- 
amo cosi la data di nascita come quella di morte, 
aveva senza fallo derivata dalla scuola veneziana, 
onde proviene, quella delicatezza di disegno, 
quella precisione di tratti, quella blanda venusta di 
forma, delle quali ha dato cospicui saggi nella 
sua ricca e svariatissima produzione, che dal 
1754 giunge, non mai interrotta, sino al 1796.” 
According to a foot-note, there is no doubt 
that Cagnoni died at Milan in 1796, ‘ma la 
data esatta manca.” His elder son Gaspare 
finished the work begun by his father. The 
titles of 75 books illustrated by Cagnoni are 
given in the bibliography. |W. RoBERts. 


JAQUET Droz’s SPECTACLE ME&CANIQUE. 
(See 10 S. vi. 388, 495.)—The following 
advertisements appeared in The Public 
Advertiser during 1776 :— 

Wednesday, 21 February :— 

At the Great Room, No. 6, King Street, 
Covent Garden, to be seen this day, 
Spectacle Mecanique 
Or, Mechanical Exhibition, From Switzerland. 

Nature in this exhibition is rivalled by Art; one 
figure writes whatever is dictated to it, another 
draws and finishes in a masterly Manner several 
curious designs; another plays divers Airs on the 
Harpsichorde. ‘here is also a Pastoral Scene, in 
which is introduced a great Number of Figures : the 
Trees blossom and bear fruit, the Sheep bleat, the 
Dog barks, and the Birds sing ; each so distinctly 
imitating Nature that they exceed every account 
that can be given of them, not only for the Variety 
but for the Exactness ot their different Operations. 
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Their Mechanism surpasses everything that has 
ever appeared, insomuch that it may be strictly said 
that they will speak for themselves...... 

2. Friday, 12 April :— 

Mr. Jaquet Droz’s Mechanical Exhibition is to be 
seen daily, Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 
between the hours of Twelve and Three in the Day, 
and between Seven and Ten in the Evening, at his 
Room, No. 6, in King Street, Covent Garden. It con- 
sists of a Variety of Automatons, particularly one 
Figure that Draws with Accuracy and Correctness 
divers Subjects, particularly the Portrait of the 
King and Queen, esteemed a very strong Likeness ; 
another writes any words dictated by the Company. 
There is alsoa Pastoral piece, consisting of a great 
Variety of Figures...... 

Admittance Five Shillings. 

3. Monday, 25 November :— 

Mr. Jacquet Droz’s Mechanical Exhibition is now 
opened at No. 6, in King Street, Covent Garden...... 
It consists of various Automatic Figures, resembling 
Nature in all their Attitudes, Motions, and Opera- 
tions in a surprising Manner. Many pieces are 
added this Season which were never exhibited 


If one or two persons should chuse an Exhibition 
for themselves, they may have it for a Guinea. 

N.B. Mr. Jaquet Droz has constructed Hands for 
a Person born with Stumps only. They are con- 
trived in such a Manner, that, from the Strength 
as well as the Flexibility of the various joints, he 
can use the Knife or Fork or manage the Reins in 
riding or driving, and even write with great Free- 
dom.—Mr. Jaquet Droz flatters himself that he can 
very materially assist many Persons who have lost 
any of their Limbs or are lame from Weakness in 
their Joints. 

HorRAcE BLEACKLEY. 


Srr Joun Munpy.—Mr. P. D. Munpy 
states at 11 S. i. 403 that Sir John Mundy, 
Mayor of London, was knighted in 1529. 
The true date is 1523, as given in my ‘ Alder- 
men of London,’ p. 47. He is described as 
**Miles”’ in the lists of Aldermen present 
21 Sept., 1523, 21Sept., 1524, and 5 Oct., 1526. 
Like other Mayors of that period, he was 
knighted during his year of office. There is 
an earlier date than any of the above in 
which he appears as a knight in the City 
records, viz., 12 March, 1522/3 (Letter-Book 
N, fo. 225). ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


‘TOO MANY TURNPIKES TO PAY.’—This 
phrase, meaning too many bribes to pay, 
too many “ guinea-pigs”? to pay, or ex- 
actions in the way of fees, occurs—and 
perhaps it is a noteworthy early instance— 
in The Whitehall Evening Post, 7 October, 
1756 :— 

‘‘Our Enemies have hitherto got the Start of us, 
notwithstanding the large Sums that have been 


chearfully given for our Defence. A serious Quaker | 





last Year for the publick Good ; but that the Cash 
being handed from Timothy to Titus, and there 
being many Turnpikes to pay, he despairs to see a 
fair mercantile account how, when, and where the 
Money was issued, and a just Balance settled. The 
Audience were all struck dumb, except a noted 
Stockjobber, who immediately ask’d, When shall 
we have another Lottery ?” 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


‘* GoD MADE THE COUNTRY, AND MAN MADE 
THE TOWN.’—An exact equivalent of this 
line of Cowper’s (‘ Task,’ 1. 749) occurs in 
Varro (‘ R. R.,’ iii. 1,3), from whom Cowper 
may have derived the thought : “ Divina 
natura dedit agros, ars humana, edificavit 
urbes.”’ ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 


CouTANCES, WINCHESTER, AND THE CHAN- 
NEL IsLANDS.—Jt may perhaps be permissible 
to add to the facts collected at 10 S. ii. 68, 
154, 231; iii. 154, that Dr. Gairdner on 
p. 306 of vol. i. of his ‘ Lollardy and the Re- 
formation in England’ has shown that in 
1542 the Bishop of Coutances was attempting 
to exercise spiritual jurisdiction in_ the 
Channel Islands in the name of the “ Bishop 
of Rome,” and that Henry VIII. acknow- 
ledged his jurisdiction, though not that of the 
** Bishop of Rome.” 

JOHN 





B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Harr Foik-Lore nv Mexico.—The Tara- 
humare folk have many superstitions. One 
of them is illustrated by Carl Lumholtz in 
his ‘ Unknown Mexico’ (vol. i. p. 235). He 
relates that 

‘* A shaman once cut his hair short to get new 
thoughts with the new hair, and while it was 
growing he kept his head tied up in a piece of 
cotton cloth to keep his thoughts from escaping. 


L. 8S. M. 


TRADE-MARK GRANTED BY LETTERS 
Patent.—Those of your readers who take an 
interest in the history of trade and manu- 
factures will perhaps be glad to have their 
attention directed to a case where a patent 
for an invention contained in addition the 
grant of a trade-mark to protect the goods 
made under the patent. 

On 17 December, 1631, a patent was 
granted to Sir William Russell, Sir Basil 
Brooke, Sir Richard Weston, and many 
others for making soap, and the patentees 
were allowed the exclusive use of a device 
consisting of a rose and crown, which was to 
be stamped on the hard soap made by them, 
and used for marking the receptacles in 


has said with a Sneer, that a round Sum was voted | Which soft soap was packed. This is the 
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only instance that I have met with of the | 
grant of a trade-mark by letters patent | 
under the Great Seal. This patent is not 
included in the Commissioners of Patents | 
printed series. The official reference to the | 
enrolment is Patent Roll (Chancery), 
7 Charles I. Part 10, No. 2. R. B. P. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- | 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. | 

‘* PHILLYMACLINK.” — The _ sobriquet 
** Phillymaclink,’ given by New Yorkers 
to the city of Philadelphia, is vouched for as 
far back as 1852 by the Librarian of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, who 
went to Nazareth Hall School that year. 
At the school the New York boys called the 
Philadelphians ‘ Phillymaclinkers.” Can 
any one antedate this ? 

ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 


TURNER AND PEAKE  FAmILIES.—The 
register of St. Benet, Paul’s Wharf, London, 
vol. ii, Marriages (Harl. Soc., 1910), con- 
tains on p. 327 this item: ‘1727, April] 2. 
William Turner, of St. Saviour, Southwark, 
Surrey, and Sibylla Peake, of the same.” 

The registers of St. Saviour or of St. Olave, 
Southwark, if printed, are not in the Chicago 
libraries. I am _ interested in _ learning 
whether this William Turner died before 
1740, whether he and his wife Sibylla had 
any daughters, and whether the wife Sibylla 
remarried before 1740. 

Evucene F. McPixe. 

1, Park Row, Chicago. 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON’s BrrtH.—Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson in his ‘Life of Richardson’ 
published in 1902 says that the place in 
Derbyshire where Richardson was born is not 
known. The month and day of Richard- 
son’s birth also do not seem to be known. 
It would be interesting to hear whether 
anything has been found out on these points 
since 1902. H. G. Warp. 


Aachen. 
[See ante, p. 123.] 


UNDERGROUND Sono.—Can any of your 
readers tell me the history of the old 
underground passage which runs from the 
house occupied by Mr. Thornton Smith, 





furniture dealer, 11, Soho Square, the whole 


length of the Square, and out into the yard of 
Crosse & Blackwell in Falconberg Mews ? 
There was a year ago an old iron door, if I 
remember aright, at the exit in Falconberg 
Mews ; but this seems recently to have been 
removed. At the other end, in Mr. Thornton 
Smith’s house in Soho Square, there is a 
doorway, and from some of the windows of 
the house you can trace the line of the 


| passage in parts. Has this passage any 
history ? There is a tradition that Lord 


Lovat, who was executed after the Rebellion 

of 1745, hid in this passage; but Lord 

Lovat was not captured in London at all. 
There is another spot in Soho with a 


| mystery which I should like to fathom. This 


is the William and Mary Passage off Wardour 
Street. Here you have endless under- 
ground cellars of a great wine merchant, 
but it is said that down this passage and in a 
portion of these cellars William III. had his 
stables. CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


‘CRYSTALS FROM SYDENHAM.’ —Who was 
the author of ‘Crystals from Sydenham,’ 
published in 1855 to commemorate the open- 
ing of the Crystal Palace ? It isa vevy clever 
little book, with imitations—not parodies— 
of the leading writers of the time: Tenny- 
son, Macaulay, Tupper, Kingsley, &c. It 
is now very scarce. H. N. ELLAcoMBE. 

Bitton Vicarage, Bristol. 


GOVERNORS OF THE Royat Hospirat, 
CHELSEA.—I should be glad if any of your 
readers could kindly inform me whether 
there are in existence portraits of the under- 
mentioned officers who held the post of 
Governor of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea ; 
if so, where the portraits are preserved, 
and whether they are paintings, engravings, 
miniatures, or book-plates. 

1. Col. Sir Thomas Ogle, Kt.—Served in 
H.M. Holland Regiment of Foot. Governor 
of Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 1 November, 
1686, till his death in November, 1702. 
His son Thomas Ogle married Lady Henrietta 
Bruce, daughter of Robert, 2nd Earl of 
Elgin and Ist Earl of Ailesbury. 

2. Col. John Hales.—Served in Holland, 
and wounded at battle of St. Denis, 14 
August, 1678, when Major in what is now 
the Northumberland Fusiliers (5th Foot). 
Governor of Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 17 
November, 1702, to 1714. 

3. Brigadier Thomas Stanwix, M.P. for 
Carlisle, Newport and Yarmouth, I.W.— 
Colonel of the 30th Foot and 12th Foot. 
Governor (or Commandant) of Gibraltar, 
1711-13. Governor of Royal Hospitel, 
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1720. 


Chelsea, January, 1714/15, to 
Died 


Governor of Kingston-on-Hull, 1722. 
14 March, 1725. 

4. General William Evans.—Served in 
Ist Foot Guards: twice wounded at siege of 
Namur. Colonel afterwards of Regiment of 
Dragoons (now 4th Hussars). Wounded at 
Dunblane in Rebellion of 1715-16. Governor 
of Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 1722 to 1740. 
Also at one time held the appointments of 
Surveyor of the Meltings and Clerk of the 
Irons in the Mint. Died 29 January, 1740. 
By will left pictures to the Earl of Grantham. 

There are no pictures of the above- 
mentioned officers at the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea. W. H. W. 


Watter Happon.—In Munday’s edition 
of Stow’s ‘Survey’ is printed a ten-line 
Latin verse setting forth the six considera- 
tions to be borne in mind by those desirous 
of leading an exemplary career. The verse 
in question is stated to have formed one of 
the inscriptions in the old church of SS. Anne 
and Agnes, but does not occur in conjunction 
with any recorded interment, and no date is 
specified. The name of the author is given 
as “‘Gualterus Haddonus,’’ however. Who 
was he ? Wittiam McMurray. 


W. anv G. IRELAND. —Can any reader 
inform me if W. Ireland of Sebbon’s Build- 
ings, Islington, and G. Ireland of Barnsbury 
Place, Islington, were related to the notorious 
W.H. Ireland? Their date is circa 1827. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


EpPIGRAM IN SCHOPENHAUER.—I shall be 
glad if anyone will favour me with an 
English rendering of the following epigram, 
which is quoted in Schopenhauer’s essay 
“On Reading and Books’ :— 

Leset fleizig die Alten, die wahren eigentlich Alten 
Was die Neuen davon sagen bedeutet nicht viel. 


W. H. C. 


FRENCH QUOTATION.—The maxim, ‘‘ On 
cause mieux quand on ne dit pas, causons,” 


;oceurs in Keats’s ‘ Letters,’ vol. i. p. 68 
|(Buxton Forman’s cheap edition, 1901). 
| Whence comes it? I do not find it in 


the ‘ Dictionary of Quotations (French) ’ by 
| T. B. Harbottle and P. H. Dalbiac (Sonnen- 
schein, 1908). Net Mezzo. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED.—The 
following lines are quoted in Miss Gordon 
Cumming’s ‘Two Years in Ceylon,’ vol. ii. 
p- 146. I should be glad to know the 
author, and the poem from which they are 
extracted :— 

Not ’neath the domes where crumbling arch and 
column 

Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 

But in that fane most catholic and solemn 

Which God hath planned— 

In that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 

Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon supply, 

Its choirs the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
Its dome the sky. 


I quote from memory, perhaps not quite 
correctly. Cuas. LAISHLEY. 
Wellington, N.Z. 


Close following Love into my house 

Crept Pain and pale-faced Fear ; 

Now are they welcome grown, and dear, 

For, at their passing, Love herself had flown. 


W. V. Cote. 


On a Liskeard borough loving-cup of 
1681 is 
Qui fallit in poculis fallit in omnibus. 
Whence comes it ? YGREC. 
‘“ WHEN SHE WAS Goop,” &c.—Is the 
author known of the lines, 
There was a little girl, 
And she had a little curl, 
Right in the middle of her forehead. 
When she was good 
She was very, very good, . 
But when she was bad, she was horrid ! 





‘‘ LET US GO HENCE, MY SONGS.’’—I shall | 
be glad to know where I can renew my 
acquaintance with a poem commencing 

Let us go hence, my songs, let us go hence. 


| 
| 


Mr Owen Seaman used the form of the lyric 
as a base for a poem in Punch of 3 August 
last, but I have failed to find a reference 
in numerous Dictionaries of Quotations I 
have consulted. A small fragment. still 
clings to my memory :— 
Yea, though we sang like angels in her ear 
She will not hear. 


J.H.K. | 





They have been attributed to Longfellow. 
J. “ke UE: 
Durham. 
[At 10 S. ii. 528 it was suggested that Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich was the author. 


“OQ DEAR, MY GOOD MASTERS.’’—Can any 
one communicate to me a ballad of which 
the following are the first four lines ? They 
were told me by an old man who has been 


_ long dead :— 


0 dear, my good masters, pray what shall we do, 
In this year sixteen hundred and seventy-two? 
For since Queen Elizabeth mounted the throne, 
Sure, times like the present scarce ever were known. 
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He said they were all he knew, but the person | B. Princ of Bristol, merchant, living 1840- 


who repeated them to him had told him that | 1850, was a well-known patron of cricket. 


they related to an abnormally severe winter 
of the date given. 

These lines seem to have been composed 
by some one who knew nothing of the great 
snow of 1614, recently mentioned in these 
pages. ASTARTE. 


“ CRUEL OF HEART WERE THEY, BLOODY 
OF HAND.’’—Amongst the still untraced 
quotations in Wordsworth’s text is the line 
given above, which occurs in the ‘ Stanzas— 
St. Bees,’ No. XI. of the ‘ Itinerary Poems of 
1833,’ 1. 37. Can this be an adaptation of, 
or dimly remembered quotation from, 
Scott’s ‘Talisman.’ chap. xviii., where the 
Hermit of Engaddi says to Coeur de Lion, 
“Thou art proud of heart, loose of life, 
bloody of hand” ? R. A. Ports. 


GENEVA PERFUMING THE WorLD.—Who 
wrote that the city of Geneva was “ Le grain 
de muse qui parfume le monde” ? 

Davip HutTcHEsoN. 

Washington, D.C. 


“Hap I Wist,’’ Ancto-Saxon Boay.— 
Can any of your readers inform me of the 
name of an Anglo-Saxon fairy-tale in which 
the name of the bogy is “‘ Had I wist”’ ? 

’ R. C. Horr. 

Oxford. 


THE TwENTy-Four Acts oF CHIVALRY.— 
In that interesting publication of 1910 on 
genealogical subjects, the ‘ Llyfer Baglan’ 
(1600-1607), transcribed by Bradney, there 
is on p. 57 the following quaint reference :— 

“ John Pye of the Mynde [Much Dewchurch, Here- 
fordshire], son of Jo" pye, seconde sone of Jo® pye 
of Sadlebowe, Esa. married 3. wiefes; his first wief 
was Anne, da. to St Richard Delabyre, Knight; his 
seconde wief was Anne Brigees ; and his third wief 
was alrothes, da. to Sir Robert Whitney, Lord of 
Whitney. Hee had bye theme 42. childrene, and 
hee had bye Concupines 22 childrene ; Soe that in 
all hee had 64 childrene, as hitt appeareth upon his 
towmbe in the Churche of muchdewechurche. The 
said John Pye was ate Rome, ate Jerusalem, and 
ate the sepulcher of Christ. Hee did the 24 actes 
of Chilvalrye, w’ch fewe men could do theme all.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ enumerate and 
describe the ‘‘ 24 actes of Chilvalrye ” here 
referred to? Kindly state authorities. 

ALAN STEPNEY-GUISTON. 

Derwydd, Llandebie. 


W. A. BENNETT, EsQ., was a member of 
the M.C.C. about 1850, and afterwards lived 
at Cheltenham. Wanted his full name, 
residence, and dates of birth and death. 

P. L. 








Wanted his full name, residence, and dates 
of birth and death. PR. 
W. M. TotiNer of Cheam, Esq., living 
1840-50, was another well-known patron of 
cricket. Wanted his full name, residence, 
and dates of birth and death. Pk 


ScaARBOROUGH SpA.—When was the term 
“Spa ” earliest associated with Scarborough? 
T find it in a letter of Col. Fairfax to General 
Monk, dated from Kingston-upon-Hull, 
11 May, 1660, and therefore only a few days 
before the Restoration. Fairfax incidentally 
remarks :— 

“*T have never been a stonecast from the works 
here, not having my [? any] warrant from you, 
save for a journey at the season of the year to 
Scarborough Spa.’’—Historical MSS. Commission, 
‘ Report on the Manuscripts of F. W. Leyborne- 


Popham,’ p. 182. 
ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 


MURDERERS REPRIEVED FOR MARRIAGE.— 
Can any of your readers refer me to early 
accounts of a certain town where murderers 
were reprieved by custom, on an offer of 
marriage from any woman? This is the 
subject of an Elizabethan ballad at the 
Society of Antiquaries. F. O. M. 


HenRY GINGER was admitted to West- 
minster School, 12 January, 1778. I should 
be glad to obtain particulars of his career and 
the date of his death. In all probability he 
was a son of William Ginger, bookseller 
to Westminster School, who died 10 Febru- 
ary, 1803 (see 11 S. i. 425, 491). 


G. F. R. B. 
IpBetson. —Samuel Ibbetson was ad- 
mitted to Westminster School in 1717, 


aged 14, and Henry Ibbetson in 1732, aged 
14. I should be glad to obtain any informa- 
tion concerning them. G. F. R. B. 


JAMES JANEWAY was admitted to West- 
minster School in October, 1722, aged 10. 
I should be glad of information about him. 

G. F. R. B. 


‘““No GREAT SHAKES.’’—When and where 
did this phrase originate, and what was its 
first application ? Horace BLEACKLEY. 

[The earliest quotation in Farmer and Henley’s 
‘Slang and its Analogues’ is from Moore’s ‘Tom 
Crib,’ 1819, p. 41: ‘*Though no great shakes at 
learned chat.” The next is from Byron’s letter to 


Murray of 28 September, 1820: “IT had my hands 
full, and my hea 
great shakes.” ] 


too just then, so it can be no 
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Replies. 


SIR CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. 
(11 S. iii. 81.) 


I may perhaps be allowed to amplify a 
little the very interesting obituary notice 
written by Mr. Joun Coxniins FRANCIS. 
He remarks that “‘ it is curious that it should 
have been thought that he [Dilke] lacked 
a sense of humour.” I quite agree with Mr. 
FrRANcIs that this is a mistake. Though I 
cannot claim to have been intimate with 
Sir Charles, I knew him for a good many 
years. One day in the smoking-room at the 
House of Commons some four or five of us, he 
being one, were talking about such few witty 
men as there were in the House. I remember 
that Dilke said: ‘‘I dare say you fellows will 
be surprised when I tell you who, in my 
opinion, is the wittiest man in the House— 
Rasch.” This was said probably about 
eight years ago. 

I am not sure that I quite agreed with 
Dilke, but certainly Sir Carne Rasch was, 
at the least, one of the wittiest. His wit 
was subtle and dry, and his speeches, always 
very short, were delivered without flourish 
and with hardly a vestige of a smile; but I 
think that he could put as much caustic 
into a few words as any man whom I ever 
heard. Most certainly Dilke had a real 
sense of humour in this appreciation. 

Being very industrious, he was an encyclo- 
pedia as to the current business of the House 
of Commons. It naturally happened to me 
pretty often to receive a letter from a con- 
stituent inquiring about such and such a 
Bill, and asking questions thereon. I regret 
to say that it sometimes happened that I 
had never heard, or seen, anything of the 
Bill excepting possibly the title. If I was 
fortunate enough to meet with Dilke, I 
used to tell him of the inquiry and ask for 
information. I do not think that I was ever 
disappointed. He would tell me what the 
Bill was about and its objects. In answer 
to my question, ‘‘ Well, what am I to say ?”’ 
he would reply (I was on the other side of 
the House), “ From your point of view you 
should say ”’ so-and-so and so-and-so. 

A good many years ago I received from a 
man living at Limasol, Cyprus, who had, 
or thought he had, a grievance, a terribly 
long letter written in Greek. I forget whether 
it was written to Dilke or to me. At all 
events, there was a request, perhaps in a 
covering letter written by some one in 





English, that I should lay the letter before 
Dilke (AfAyy). I either did so or told him 
of it. It was not the first communication 
which he had had from the aggrieved man. 
He said: ‘“‘ Write to him and tell him to 
write a short letter, and to get some one to 
translate it into English before he sends it.” 
‘** But,” said I, “‘ the man can’t write a short 
letter.” Dilke replied: ‘‘ Of course, I know 
he can’t—that’s my artfulness.” Surely 
here was no lack of humour. 

I have a memory of a dinner-party at the 
Garrick Club given by our late editor Joseph 
Knight, ‘‘ bon chivaler preu et vaillant.” 
Dilke was there, and was one of the stars of 
a delightful evening. When he chose to 
dismiss business from his mind, as to which 
he was very serious, he was an admirable 
talker. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 





“TrwKE,” ‘TuKE” (11 S. iii. 87).— 
I think that this word is perhaps identical 
with obsolete French ‘“ teuque, tuque, awn- 
ing,” though I can quote no example of the 
latter that is not considerably later than the 
English word. Jal (‘ Glossaire Nautique ’) 
gives the forms tew (1667), tewgue (1687), 
tugue, tuque (1671). The original meaning, 
according to Jal, is “ awning,” but the name 
is applied later to various deck-houses. 
Faleoner (‘ Marine Dictionary,’ 1771) gives 
teugue and tugue, but without explanation. 

Leseallier (‘ Vocabulaire des Termes de 
Marine,’ 1777) has ‘“‘ tugue, the poop of a 
frigate, an accomodation at the stern of 
French frigates on the quarter-deck, con- 
taining two cabbins for the captain and the 
first lieutenant,” and “toile de tugue, a 
canvas covering for the poop of a frigate.” 
Boyer (‘French-Eng. Dict.,’ 1702) hes 
** tuque, a tarpaulin, or tarpawling,”’ which is 
reproduced by Ludwig (‘ Eng.-French-Ger. 
Dict.,’ 1706). It is also in Littré, but 
merely copied from Jal. 

The earliest dictionary example I have 
found is in Miége (1688) :— 

‘* Tuque, c’est ainsi qu’on appelle une espece 
de faux tillac, ou de couverte, qu’on fait de 
caillebotis ou de simples barreaux; et qu’on 
eleve au devant de la dunette sur quatre ou six 
piliers, pour se mettre A l’abri du soleil et de la 
pluie.” 

This is probably copied, like the rest of 
Miége, from Richelet (1680). 

Furetiére (1727) gives the variant tuque 
and a similar explanation ; he also notes that 
“les tugues de charpente sont deffendues, 
parce qu’elles rendent le vaisseau trop pesant, 
au lieu de quoy on se sert de tentes,”’ which 
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is additional evidence that the original 
tuque was & simple awning, or the “ canopy 
of tewke”’ of Str James Murray’s quota- 
tion (1552-3). There is also an Italian 
tuga, for which I have found only modern 
authority (Cardinali, 1852). 

There is a reasonable possibility that the 
French word originally meant “ sail-cloth ” 
or “canvas,” which appears to be also the 
meaning of English tewke, tuke, or that it 
may have given its name to such a material. 
Hither process would be quite normal. If 
there is anything in this guess, the original 
would probably be German Tuch, though the 
change of gender would be curious (influence 
of toile ?). The form teu is perhaps a mis- 
take, as the quotation which Jal gives for 
it contains two other gross blunders. 

ERNEST WEEKLEY. 


‘ The Draper’s Dictionary,’ 1882, gives this 
brief extract from the Lansdowne MS. Brit. 
Mus. date 1592: “* Tukes, or Tuks. Being 
a kind of Buckrom, poize 8 lbs., valued 
£0 8s. Od.” The etymology is not mentioned. 

Tom JONEs. 


“TeRTIUM Quip’’ (11 S. iii. 67).—In B. 
Martin’s ‘ New English Dictionary,’ London, 
1749, the term tertiuwm quid occurs. It is 
there defined, when used in chemistry, as 
signifying “‘ the result of the mixture of some 
two things, which forms a body very different 
from each, when considered separately.’ No 
illustrative quotations are given in the 
‘Dictionary.’ The use, however, of tertiwm 
quid in 1749 is three-quarters of a century 
earlier than any of Sm JAmMEs MuRRAY’s 
citations. W. Scort. 

[Mr. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL also thanked for 
reply.] 


‘““VaiL’’: its UsE By Scort (11 S. iii. 86). 
—In the set of the novels, now in our 
possession, which contain Scott’s latest 
corrections in his own hand, “ vail’’ is so 
printed in ‘The Talisman,’ chap. xxiv. In 
the song of ‘ The Bloody Vest,’ however, it is 
printed “veil,” although a correction of 
another word appears in the same line. 

A. & C. Brack. 


Soho Square, W. 


HUNGARIAN BrsBiioGRAPHy (11 S. iii. 89). 
—I see Mr. SHrussoxe is asking for “a 
book on Hungarian Gipsies by Walter 
Crane.” I can only say that I know of no 
such book. I give, however, some account 
of a visit to Hungary in my book ‘ An Artist’s 
Reminiscences ’ (Methuen, 1907). 

WALTER CRANE. 





‘“* Hic Locus ODIT, AMAT,” &c. (11 S. iii. 
66).—There is another version of the Spittle 
inscription, which is in ‘Itinerarium 
Curiosum,’ by William Stukeley, M.D., 
&c., 1724, p. 89 :— 

Hec domus dat, amat, punit, conservat, honorat, 

Equitiam, pacem, crimina, jura, bonos. 1620 
It would appear to be improbable that this 
version existed even at Spittle-in-the- 
Street. 

“ Aquitia” alias ‘‘ Equitia” appears to 
be a cross between ‘‘ Atquitas’’ and 
‘* Nequitia.”’ 

The version given by Stukeley is also in 
Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ enlarged by Richard 
Gough, 2nd ed., 1806, vol. ii. p. 376. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


’ 


The epigram ‘Hic locus odit, amat,” 
&c., occurs also at the Court House, Much 
Wenlock, co. Salop. ALAN STEWART. 


Pyrruvs’s Tor (11 S. iii. 89).—The best 
annotated edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s 
‘ Hydriotaphia,’ that by the late Dr. Green- 
hill, refers to Pliny, ‘ Hist. Nat.,’ vii. 2 
[20], where we are told that Pyrrhus cured 
people suffering from disorders of the spleen 
by touching them with the great toe of his 
right foot, and that when his body was cre- 
mated this toe remained unburnt. Plutarch 
gives the same story in his life of Pyrrhus, 
chap. iii. 

As for books of reference, the story is 
to be found, as might be expected, in the 
miscellaneous compilations of Alexander ab 
Alexandro (‘Geniales Dies,’ lib. iv. cap. 
xxvi.) and Philip Camerarius (‘ Hore Sub- 
cisivee,’ Centuria ITI. cap. xlii.). 

Greenwood quotes some lines from one of 
Sir T. Browne’s commonplace books, printed 
by Wilkin in hised. of Browne’s ‘ Works,’ iv. 
377, headed ‘‘ One in the gout wishing for 
King Pyrrhus’s toe, which could not be burnt 
at his funeral pyre,” and beginning, 

O for a toe, such as the funeral pyre 
Could make no work on—proof ’gainst flame and 


fire. 
EpwWarRD BENSLY. 


Sir Thomas North in his famous translation 
of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ has :— © Bk 

‘They say also that the great toe of his righ 
foot had some secret vertue in it. For when he 
was dead, and that they had burnt all parts of 
his body, and consumed it to ashes: his great 
toe was whole, and had no hurt at all.” 


A. R. BAyLey. 


[The Rev. W. D. Macrayj{also refers to Green- 
hill’s edition.] 
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THOMAS JAMES THACKERAY (11 S. iii. 28). 
—This is evidently the person referred to 
in ‘Great Writers”? (‘ Life of Thackeray,’ 
p- 202, foot-note). He is believed to have 
been a member of the Thackeray family, 
and possibly belonged to Yorkshire. In Alli- 
bone’s ‘ Dictionary’ T. J. Thackeray is said 
to have been a captain in the Army, and to 
have written ‘ Lectures on Rifle Firing,’ 1853 
(3rd ed., 1858), and ‘ Military, Organization 
end Administration of France,’ 1856. 

W.S. S. 


THACKERAY AND THE STAGE (11 S. iii. 28, 
91).—The farce of ‘Jeames,’ about which 
S. J. A. F. inquires, was produced at the 
Prineess’s Theatre in December, 1845. 

Wm. Dovetas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


‘Tare Frying DutcHMAN’ (11 S. iii. 48, 
95).—Doubtless the above poem was written 
by Ellen Mary Clerke, sisterof Agnes Mary 
Clerke, the well-known writer on astronomy 
who died at 68, Redcliffe Square, in January, 
1907. 

They were born at Skibbereen in county 
Cork, and the elder sister (the poetess) died 
only ten months before Agnes; as may be seen 
in Lady Huggins’s ‘ Appreciation’ reviewed 
in The Atheneum of 7 September, 1907. 

I met the two sisters 40 years ago at Naples, 
and renewed my acquaintance with the sur- 
viving sister Agnes in March, 1906, only a 
few months before her regretted death. 
She presented me with a copy of her sister 
Ellen’s book on Italian folk-lore, &c., dedi- 
ceted to Dr. Garnett of the British Museum. 

I alluded to the Clerkes in my reply on 
‘ Inscriptions at Naples’ printed at 10 S. ix. 
17. WILLIAM MERCER. 


‘DeatH OF Capt. Cook’ (11 S. iii. 87). 
—Darley, a native of Birmingham, was a 
bass singer of repute at Covent Garden 
Theatre and Vauxhall Gardens. He was 
the original Farmer Blackberry in O’ Keeffe’s 
musical farce of ‘The Farmer.’ Visiting 


America about 1799, he established an inferior | 


kind of Vauxhall at Philadelphia, but re- 
turned to this country, where he died in 1809. 
Blurton, Cranfield, and Miss Francis were 
performers of the humblest class. 
Wo. Dovetas. 


If R. H. will send me his address, I may 
be able to give him some information about 
two of the members of the cast. 

H. 8. GuINNEss. 

Stillorgan, co. Dublin. 


‘The Death of Capt. Cook,’ performed 
| at Covent Garden in 1789, was produced on 
| the Edinburgh stage on 23 February, 1790. 

By Dibdin (‘ Annals of the Edinburgh Stage’ ) 

it is called a ‘grand serious pantomime,” 
|and he adds that ‘‘the scenery seems to 
| have been unusually good.” Williamson 
| took the part of Capt. Cook in the Edin- 
| burgh cast, but the names of the other 
players are not mentioned. Row Tay. 


Montacu G. DRAKE (11 S. iii. 29, 72).— 
Montague Garrard Drake, Esq., of Sharde- 
loes, co. Buckingham, M.P. for Agmondes- 
ham in 1713, 1715, and 1727, and for the 
county of Buckingham in 1722, was son of 
Montague Drake and Jane, dau. and heiress 
of Sir John Garrard, Bt., of Lamer. He 
died 1728. See Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
4th ed. R. J. FyNMORE. 


GATAKER (11 S. ii. 409).—No person of 
this name seems to have graduated in 
Dublin University at the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. The name does not appear 
in the catalogue of graduates of the Uni- 
versity from 1591 to 1868. The nearest 
approach to the name which I ¢an find in the 
catalogue is Gattager, William, B.A. Vern. 
1809. P. A. McELWAINE. 





Prickty PEAR AND MONREALE CATHE- 
DRAL (11 S. iii. 87).—Mr. LANGTON will find 
this question discussed in Yule-Burnell’s 
‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ 2nd ed., 1903, p. 732 ; and 
iat 8 S. viii. 254. Another contributor 
(9 S. iii. 469) quotes a statement of E. A. 
Freeman, the historian, who identified the 
plant in the mosaics (Dean Stephens, ‘ Life 
and Letters of Freeman,’ vol. ii. p. 361). 

EMERITUS. 





In Prof. J. B. Bury’s ‘ History of Greece ’ 
(published 1902), p. 21, there is figured a 
fragment of a richly decorated silver vessel 
found at Mycene. On it is the representa- 
tion of a siege scene, in which the most 
conspicuous vegetation is a plant bearing a 
striking resemblance to the prickly pear. 
It has large, and apparently fleshy, leaves 
similar in shape to the prickly pear, sparsely 
covered with spines. Whatever the plant 
may be, it is very probably identical with 
that which Mr. LANGTON saw depicted in the 
Biblical scenes in Monreale Cathedral. Per- 
haps some botanical reader familiar with the 
vegetation of lands bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean can tell us what it is. 

Joun T. Kemp. 
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Mr. LANGTON’s query may be explained | of that name in Lincolnshire, according to 
plausibly by knowledge of tne fact that | J. Adams’s ‘ Index Villaris,’ 1680; Stephen 
what in English we call ‘prickly pears’’| Whatley’s ‘England’s Gazetteer, 1751; 
are known in Italy as “ prickly figs.” They |or Samuel Lewis’s ‘Topographical Dic- 
abound in the island of Capri, and often, on | tionary of England,’ 1835. 

the voyage of 20 miles separating Capri from | In Leicestershire there are, or were, 
Naples, have I seen the Neapolitan sailors | Cossington, 2? miles S.E. by E. from 
steep them in buckets of sea-water, and | Mountsorrel, and Coston, 7 miles N.E. by E. 
cautiously draw them out, to extract the | from Melton Mowbray. 

thorns with a clasp knife, when the fig is} Also there is, or was, a Cossington or Cos- 


cooling and refreshing. _ ton in Somerset, 4} miles N.E. by E. from 
Witi1am MERCER. Bridgwater, as well as Coston in Norfolk, 

44 miles N.W. from Wymondham; also 

JOHN DE CosiIncTon (11 S. iii. 67).—|Cossenton in Kent, N.W. from Maidstone ; 


In a reply s.v. Guicherd d’Angle (ante, | also Coston in Salop. 

p- 73) I referred twice, incidentally, to! William Berry in his ‘Encyclopedia 
Stephen de Cosinton. His name appears | Heraldica’ (no date, circa 1830), vol. ii., con- 
three times (possibly oftener) in the book to | ¢erning armorial bearings of families, gives 
which I there referred, ViZ., ‘Le Prince Noir Cossington, Az., a@ rose or; Cosington 
Poéme du Héraut d’armes Chandos,’ Lon- | (Hampshire), Az., three roses or. 


don & Paris, 1883 :— ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
Aprés furent li mareschaulx, . . A : 
Qui furent prodhomme et loiaulx. Cossington is a local name both in Leices- 
L’uns fut Stephen de Cosinton, tershire and Somerset, but I do not remember 
er hearing of it in Lincolnshire. 
y ’ “Line 2279. St. SwITHIN. 
Sur la main destre fut Chaundos, There is a manor of Cosington in Kent. 
Qui celi jour acquist grant los ; Hasted (vol. iv. p. 434) says it gave both 
ten ig ~secongee pe A : residence and surname to the family of 
Et lA fut li bon Guychard d’ Angle. Cosenton or Cosington. There was a John 
: Line 3229. de Cosington, 5 Edw. II., of this family. 


‘ : ' . J. FYNMORE. 

Monsieur Gwichard d’Angle fut mareschal, R. J. F I 

Et Estephen de Cosinton, qui ot coer loial. 
Line 4193. 





A family of this name was of some 
| standing in Kent during the thirteenth and 
As to these three extracts see my reply, | fourteenth centuries. Among them were John, 
ante, p. 73. Without correction, according | John his son, and Sir Stephen de Cosington, 
to “Errata > the last two references are all living in 1345. There were also Costin- 
3259, 4223. tons in Notts. OLD Sarum. 
Concerning the first extract there is an | ee et 
editorial note (p. 357) in the book referred | | GUICHARD D’ ANGLE (115. ii, 427, 472, 493 ; 
ad | iii. 73).—In the first reply on p. 472 Guichard 
* Stephen de Cosington we find first mentioned | ig styled “d’Angle or a d’Angolesme.”’ It 
in the retinue of Henry, Earl of Derby, afterwards | was long supposed that his name was derived 
Duke of Lancaster, in the expedition of 1345. | from Angouléme, but Beltz, who investigated 
In 1349, he was appointed with Richard Talbot | the family history, found that it was reallv 
and John de Carleton to renew the oath of fealty | . y ; A ; le small : re 
in the towns of Flanders. In 1351, he was again | derived irom — beats — 
appointed with Sir Frank van Hale, knight of the |Charenton in Poitou. Guillaume d’Angle, 
Garter, to treat with Louis, count of Flanders. | great-grandfather of Guichard, was seigneur 
In 1355, letters of protection were granted him, | of Angle in 1220 (‘ Memorials of the Order of 
then in the retinue of the Prince of Wales. Letters tl Py ter,’ 182) 
of safe-conduct are again addressed to him, ee : os 
in partes transmarinas profecturus, dated the Although Guichard died without surviving 


16th April, 1364, and again on his going into | male issue, he was not the last male of the 
Gascony, the 26th of June, in the same year. | family, as he had a nephew, William d’ Angle, 
Ai faa to have been at Crécy, Poitiers and|¢ whom he left the lands which he had 
Nd&jera. i im age 
I thi sop» . |aequired or might acquire in France, and all 
think that M. DE LAuRME is in error in| pis lands in England (ibid., p. 187). 
saying that the village of Cosington is in G. H. WHITE. 
Lincolnshire. There is, or was, no village St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 
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BengAMIn D’IsrRAEtt oF Dustin (11 S. 
ili. 28).—The following extract from a list 
of the corps of yeomanry known as the 
Stephen’s Green Cavalry, published in 
Cox’s Irish Magazine for November, 1814, 
may be of some use to J. T. :— 

“Ben. Disrael, a Jew, a Lottery-monger, who 
made a fortune at the same period, that any man 
who could muster a quire of paper and an ink- 
horn, might become a Lottery-office keeper or a 
Gambling-house proprietor under that cover. 
He was cotemporary with Lefevre, the livery 
servant, Cash, the parish schoolmaster, Andrews, 
the primer merchant, Burton, the quill man, 
Williams, the stationer, who hanged himself, | 
and M‘Ilwrath, the bootboy, who all made fortunes | 
by the same species of gambling. Ben turned | 
Christian, was made a Justice of the Peace for | 
the County of Carlow, and died about four months 
since.” 





Sf#AMUS UA CASAIDE. 
Dublin. 


Benjamin Disraell (not Disraeli) of Beachy | 
Park, Carlow, was a rich moneylender and | 
notary of Dublin (1788-96). He was also a | 
prominent member of the Dublin Stock 
Exchange, held the office of Sheriff for 
County Carlow in 1810, and died in 1814. 
He was probably a member of a Huguenot 
family named Disraell, resident in London 
during the eighteenth century, which was 
related to the Lefevres, Chaigneaus, and Col- 
villes, and therefore in no way connected 
with Lord Beaconsfield. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

118, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


There are some municipal lottery tickets 
in the Science and Art Museum, Dublin, 
which appear to be signed by this gentleman. 

G. ARCHER. 


See 58. vi. 47; 75. iii., iv., v. Apparently 
the conclusion arrived at in 1887 (7S. iii. 371) 
was that “the Dublin notary bearing these 
names cannot at present be affiliated to Lord 
Beaconsfield’s family.”” By his will, proved 
3 October, 1814, he left 7,000/. to charitable 
purposes. R. J. FyNMore. 

Sandgate. 


““CORBIE -STEPS”’: ‘‘ CORBEL- STEPS”: 
““CORBALSAILYE ”’ (11 S. ii. 426). — Jamie- 
son’s ‘ Dict.’ (Donaldson, 1887) has :— 

_ “ Corbalsailye, s. prob. parapets or other pro- 
jections corbelled out beyond the face of a fortified 
wall. V. Saillie. 

iru Licentiam edificandi castra, turres et for- 
talicia cum januis ferreis, le battelling, corbal- 
sailye, barmkynnis et carceribus’ (‘ Reg. Mag. 





Sig., 1424-1513,’ No. 1639). 

Fr. corbeille, a corbel, and saillie, a projection ; | 
like saillie de maison, an outjutting room, 
(Cotgrave).” 


Jamieson also has :— 

‘* Saillie, Sailye, Sally, s. A projection; out- 
jutting; applied to a room, gallery, or other 
building projecting beyond the face of a house 
or wall. The saillie or sailye was a device tu 
enlarge the rooms of houses built in the narrow 
streets and lanes of olden times; specimens of 
which may still be seen in many of our large 
towns. It was adopted also as a means of defence 
in fortified castles, city walls, &c.; and gave a 
massive, frowning appearance to the battlements. 
When so used, it was called a corbalsailye, O. Fr. 
saillie, a projection; ‘an eminence, jutting or 
bearing out beyond others,’ Cotgrave. Fr. 
saillir, to go out, issue forth, project.” 

Tom JONES. 


Where the edges of a gable-end, as in 
some Dutch-built houses, are not mere 


slanting right lines, but ascend by degrees 


to the apex, having the appearance of 


| flights of steps in silhouette, the birds often 


perch upon them, and this was the explane- 
tion offered me of the term “ corbie-steps ” 
when I first heard it used —in Scotland 
(Fr. corbeau ; O.F. corbel; Lat. corvellus, 
dim. of corvus, a raven). 

I wonder whether, for an analogous 
reason, each separate upstanding block of 
crenellated parapet is termed a “ merlon”’ 
(merle = blackbird). 

The ‘E.D.D.,’ I see, has ‘‘ crow-bawks,” 
the projections of a gable-roof; “ crow- 
steps,” see ‘‘ crow’s rest,” a brick projecting 
from a chimney and cut to a slightly tapering 
cylinder. | ErxHet LeGa-WEEKES. 


SWEETAPPLE SURNAME (11 S. iii. 66).— 
Anne, eldest dau. of John Baddeley of Eller- 
ton Grange, co. Stafford, married * Mr. John 
Sweetaple,” c. 1671, probably of London, 
where the lady had three uncles living, one 
of them an officer in the Regiment of Guards. 
They had several children surviving in 1713. 

Sr. CratrR BADDELEY. 


ANNE BOLEYN OR BULLEN: BULLEY 
Famity (11 S. iii. 8).—The following 
excerpt from a ‘ Pedigree of the Bullen 
Family.’ made by the late Rev. W. Crofty 
Bullen, and printed for private circulation, 
may be of interest to H. A. B. :— 

‘* The first of the family came to England with 
William the Conqueror, and was known as ‘ De 
Boullan’; in a short time the ‘ De’ was dropped, 
and we find the name spelt ‘ Boulen,’ and a 
little later ‘ Boleyn’; it was written on the wall 
of the Tower of London and spelt ‘ Bullien,’ 
and is supposed to be so written about the time 
of Anna Bullen’s death. In the year 1591 we find 
it spelt ‘ Bollen,’ and in 1602 we find it speltas 
at present—‘ Bullen ’ (see Milla’s ‘ Catalogue of 
Honor,’ article on Boleyn), which is the same name 
as the original ‘ Boleyn’of Henry VITI.’s reign, as 


| is proved by the mention of the historic members 
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of the family being described in Shakespeare’s 
play of ‘ Henry VIII.,’ Act III. se. ii. (Steven- 
son’s edition, published 1803)—‘ Ill no Anne 
Bullens for him’; also in Lord Macaulay’s 
* History of England’ it is spelt Bullen.” 

For the use of this pamphlet I am in- 
debted to my brother-in-law Mr. T. F. Bullen 
of Liverpool, a son of its compiler. The 
reverend gentleman claimed that he could 
trace his descent from the Earl of Wiltshire, 
father of the ill-fated Queen. In the pro- 
gramme of ‘ King Henry VIII.,’ now playing 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, the name is spelt 
Bullen. 

As the ‘ Patronymica Britannica’ regards 
the surname Boleyn as derived from the 
place-name Boulogne rather than from that 
of Bolein, Normandy (see 7 8. ii. 457), the 
form De Boullan is easily accounted for ; 
while in Stow’s ‘ Annals’ (1631) the ortho- 
graphy is “ Boloigne ” (1 S. viii. 510). 

It has been suggested that Godefroi de 
Bouillon, son of Eustace II. Count of 
Boulogne and leader of the First Crusade, 
was a connexion of this family; but on 
investigation I find this idea to be erroneous, 
inasmuch as the etymologies of ‘‘ Bouillon” 
and “Boulogne” are distinct. The ety- 
mology of the former can be arrived at by 
examining that of the place-name Bouillon- 
ville (Meurthe), which in 857 was called in 
medieval Latin Baldofovilla, 7.e., ‘‘ the estate 
of Baudulf ’”’ (Bold Wolf) ; hence Bouillon is 
derived from Baudoin or Baldwin (Brave 
Friend),* which in turn is from the Teutonic 
band or bald, daring, courageous; see ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire des Noms Frangais,’ by L. Larchey, 
Paris, 1880. Moreover, the estate of 
Bouillon is situated in the eastern part of 
Brabant. On the other hand, Canon 
Taylor considered Boulogne (Bononia) a 
variant of Bolognia, derived from a Celtic 
word bona, which signified ‘‘ town,’ as in the 
place-names Bonn, Ratisbon, Vindobona 
{Vienna), and Juliobona, later Illebona 
(Lillebonne, the article having been prefixed). 

As to the orthography of the surname of 
the physician and writer William Bulleyn 
of Elizabeth’s reign, the ‘D.N.B.’ spells it 
Bullein, and states that his medical work the 
‘Bulwarke of Defence’ was dedicated to 
Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, a kinsman of 
Queen Anne Boleyn; so that he was in all 
probability a member of the Bullen gens, 
though this notion is scouted at 3 S. iv. 164. 
What appears to have misled philologists in 
regard to the origin of the surname is the 





* This derivation of the name seems preferable 
to that given by Miss Yonge in ‘ English Christian 
Names,’ viz., ‘* Prince Friend.” 








fact that the Bullen arms are Argent, a 
chevron gules between three bulls’ heads 
couped sable (see Appendix I. to ‘The 
Grammar of Heraldry,’ by Samuel Kent, 
London, 1716). This naturally gave rise 
to the assumption that the founder of the 
family was in early days called Bull. 
N. W. Hitt. 


Watson Famity aT MILNHORN AND 
BLAcKLAw (11 S. ii. 527).—As far as I can 
learn, there is in Scotland only one Milnhorn 
or Millhorn (in present-day spelling)—a 
farm of that name being in the Perthshire 
district of Coupar-Angus. Blacklaw, how- 
ever, is a much more common name. There 
are Blacklaws in Banffshire, Forfarshire, 
Perthshire, Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, and 
Dumfriesshire. Blacklaw tower in the last- 
named county was formerly the property 
of the Douglases of Fingland. The Lanark- 
shire Blacklaw is notable as having been the 
residence of the famous Jenny Cameron, one 
of the heroines of the ’45 rebellion. 

None of these Blacklaws, so far as I know, 
connects itself with the family of Watson. 
If, however, as seems possible, Millhorn was 
once their home, they may have migrated 
from it to some adjacent Blacklaw. On the 
whole, therefore, I am inclined to consider 
the Forfarshire Blacklaw, in the parish of 
Kinnell, to be the place inquired after. 
During the eighteenth century there were 
many Watsons in Forfarshire. Prof. David 
Watson, the translator of Horace, was a 
native of Brechin. There were other 
Watsons, possessing a voting qualification in 
the county, towards the end of the century. 
Blacklaw in Kinnell was not too remote from 
Millhorn in Coupar-Angus. W. Scorr. 


There is a Blacklaw in Bendochy parish, 
East Perth, five miles N.N.E. of Cupar- 
Angus ; and also a village thus named in the 
parish of Linton, N.E. Roxburgh, four miles 
south-east of Kelso. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHaeEt. 


Blacklaw is the name of a village close to 
Aberchirder in Banffshire. N. W. Hitt. 


BATTLE IN LINCOLNSHIRE, 1655 (11 S. ii. 
468).—The note on the Ordnance Survey 
map about a battle in Lincolnshire in 1655 is 
in all likelihood a mistake. There were no 
disturbances in Lincolnshire in 1655, so far 
as ordinary histories record ; neither is there 
mention made at any time of a battle of 
Red Hill. May not 1655 be a misprint for 
1643 ? During the latter year Cromwell 
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gained two victories in Siainiiiiiiia. . One 
of these, within about two miles of Grantham, 
forms the subject of the first of Cromwell’s 
letters to appear in the newspapers. He 
chased the enemy for two or three miles, but 
no mention is made of a hill in the conflict. 
The other engagement, within two miles of 
Gainsborough, was fought on a hill, and one 
of the fields is said still to bear the name of 
‘““Redcoats Field.” May not the latter, 
wrongly placed on the map, be the Red hill 
where the battle took place ? W Scort. 


There was a battle at Grantham during 
the Civil War, but the year was 1643, and 
not 1655. It was Cromwell’s first victory, 
and was fought on 13 May, 1643. Informa- 
tion respecting it will be found in Cartyle's ; 

* Cromwell,’ letter No. 5; Kingston’s ‘ East 


Anglia and the Civil W. ar,’ p- 112; Gardiner’s | 


‘History of the Civil War’ ; 
‘ Life of Cromwell,’ p. 28, and other Lives. 
In 1655 Cromwell was Lord Protector, and 
though there were Royalist risings in that 
year, I fail to find any trace of another 
action at Grantham. 
the ordnance map may not be correct. 
G. H. W. 


and Horton’s 


**GOULANDS”’ IN Ben Jonson (11 S. ii. 
429, 532).—I am afraid the Provencal gauch 
will not help us at all. There is no difficulty 
in accounting for the ow. As the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
shows, the original form was gollan, whence 
goulan and gouland. Gowan resulted from 
the loss of 1 in goulan or gowlan , 
easily lost in Scottish, which has fa’ 
fall, and the like. I point out, in my ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary,’ that the word is 
certainly Scandinavian, as so many Scotch 
words are. I derive it from the Norse 
gul-r, yellow, Swed. gul, Dan. guul, Norw. 
gul, gaul. Observe the last of these forms. 
But I have no objection to connecting it, 
as the ‘ N.E.D.’ suggests, with the word gold, 
which is closely related to O.N. gul-r. 
Norse for ‘‘ gold” was gull, oldest form 
goll, which is nothing but gold (or an older 
*golth) with the assimilation of Id (or Ith), 
into ll. Hence was formed the adj. gullin 
golden, which is, practically, all we want. 


for 


Possibly the date on | 


this lL is | 








| terlis,’ 


The | 


The change from gullin to gollan raises no | 


great difficulty. 
English golden, with ow for oll, and oll for 
old. That this is the easiest and most 
likely solution will appear to any one who 
will take the trouble to inv estigate the large 
number of flower-names with which the | 
Ieel. gulr is associated. Swedish has qul- | 
sippa, yellow wood-anemone;_  gul-térne, 


Gowan is parallel to the | 


| 


furze or gorse, lit. yellow thorn ; cw iain. 
golden saxifrage; gull-regn, laburnum : 
gull- ris, golden- tod ; gull-traf, evening- 
primrose ; gull-vijva, yellow primrose ;_ and 
there are plenty more in Norwegian and 
Danish. Warer W. SKEAT. 


The suggestion that gowan is derived 
from the same root as Scotch gowd, gold, 
will, I believe, have to be given up. The 
‘E.D.D.’ regards the word as sprung from 
Gael. gugan, a bud, flower, daisy ; though 
Jamieson is inclined to suspect this as merely 
taken over from the Scotch vernacular. I 
find, howeve r, in Norman Macleod’s ‘ Gaelic 
Dictionary ’ the words gucag, a bell, bubble, 
drop ; sprout, bud, corolla of a flower; and 
gucagach, bud-bearing, sprouting, clustered ; 


while in O’Reilly’s ‘ Irish Dictionary ’ océur 
gugan, bud; gucog, sprout, bud, bell; 
and gucogac, clustering, gowaned, which 


seems to Justify the etymology advanced 


by the ‘E.D.D.,’ the pronunciation of 
ec and g in Celtic being often very much 
alike. N. W. Hit. 


The children with me when we went “ 
blobbin”’ called the flowers “ gowden gow- 
lens,” ale when we made flowers into gar- 
lands the ‘se were ‘ gowlans.” On many a 
cottage ‘‘ best room ”’ there were “ gowlans ”’ 
of birds’ eggs hanging on the walls. Seldom 
was the word “ garland” pronounced except 
‘* sowlan ’’—that is, in the Derbyshire village 
where I was born. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
ii. 229).—The words ‘ Beatitudo non est 
divinorum cognitio, sed vita divina,”’ about 
which L. 8S. M. inquires, are the heading of the 
second section from Porphyry’s * De Ab- 
stinentia Animalium,’ given in Marsilius 
Ficinus’s Latin translation on p. 296 of a 
volume printed at Geneva in 1607 that con- 
tains his version of Iamblichus, ‘De Mys- 
his ‘ Excerpta ex Grecis Procli Com- 
mentariis in Alcibiadem Platonis primum,’ 
&e. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Lacy AS A PLACE-NAME (11S. ili. 8).—The 


Mav 


, | suffix Lacy clearly has reference to a former 
| owner, 


and may be compared with the 
suffix Lucy, found at Hampton-Lucy in 
Warwickshire. Hampton being a common 
place-name, this particular Hampton is 
distinguished from other Hamptons by 
having the owner’s name tacked to it. 

Mr. ScuiosseR will probably find that 
Polesden and Wilton were formerly part 
of the possessions of the Lacy family, though 
Camilla seems an uncommon name, and 
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therefore the reason for the suffix in this 
instance is not obvious. 

Walter de Laci, one of the companions of 
the Conqueror, had possessions in Worces- 
tershire. Roger de Laci, his son, owned 
tive manors in Worcestershire, as recorded in 
Domesday Book. [bert and 
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The title of the query should have been 
‘ Laey in a Place-Name” ; for Lacy is not 
a place-name at all, but the name of a 
family. In double names of this character 


| Wilton Lacy means that a place called 


Roger de} 


Laci both held land in capite in England. | 


But in Worcestershire the Lacy manors are 
not differentiated, though in Herefordshire 
we still have Holm-, Stoke-, and Mansel-. 


One of the best examples of this kind of | 


place-name is to be found in Warwickshire, 
not far from Hampton-Lucy, where there 
are two Wellesbournes—Wellesbourne Hast- 
ings and Wellesbourne Mountford—perted 
by a small stream, the Wellesbourne brook. 
After the Conquest Henry de Newburgh, 
Earl of Warwick, owned both places, and 





he or his successors gave the one to Robert | 


de Hastings, and the other to Thurston de 
Mountford, and since that time the 





two | 


Wellesbournes have been distinguished by | 


the names of their Norman owners. 
W. S. BRASSINGTON. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


Most of the many names of places (if not 
all of them) including Lecy—such as 
Stanton-Lacy, Holm-Lacy, Ewyas-Laci 
owe their peculiarity to former ownership 
(1) on the part of Walter de Laci (d. 1085) 
and Hugh his son, or (2) of their collaterals 
in Yorkshire; and (3) of the respective 
descendants of both branches of this illus- 
trious Norman family. Their name 





Bayeux (cf. Lib. Rubeus, p. 646, R.S.). 
Sr. CratR BADDELEY. 


If the annals of the various places having 
Lacy as the second part of their name are 
looked into 
of the manors at some period belonged 
to some branch of the Lacy family. Thus 
Hutchins, the historian of Dorset, says of the 
manor of Kingston Lacy in that county that 
“it takes its additional name from Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln, once lord of it.” 

This mode of identificatior is frequently 
employed in Devonshire, more than 40 
parishes being named on this principle. 
Thus we have Aveton Giffard, Compton 
Giffard, and Were Giffard ; Bere Ferrers and 
Bere Alston ; Berry Narbert or Narbor and 


Berry Pomeroy; Stoke Rivers, Stoke 
Fleming, Stoke Damarel and Sydenham 
Damarel; Bovey Tracey and Newton 


Tracey ; Colaton Raleigh and Withycombe 
Raleigh, &e. TuHos. WAINWRIGHT. 
Barnstaple. 


wes | 
taken from Lasci, a fief of the Bishops of | 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| school. 





sively by raiders from 


Wilton was distinguished from other Wiltons 
by connexion with the family of Lacy or 


Lacey. Nearly all such family names are 
Norman. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


(Mr. N. W. Hitt, Mr. Tom Jones, Mr. Honpen 
MacMicHarEn, OLp Sarum, and St. Swirury also 
thanked for replies. } 





OunDLE (11 S. iii. 9).—Spelt Undale in 
Birch, * Cart. Saxon.,’ i. 36, iii. 579, both 
times in late copies of doubtful charters ; 
but the spelling appears to be correct. The 
suffix seems to be the modern E. “ dale.” 
The prefix can hardly be English, and is more 
likely Norse ; cf. Ouneby in ‘ Inquis. post 
Mortem,’ vol. i. I guess Un- (or Oune-) 
to represent Una, gen. of Uni, a Norse name 
in Egilsson. If so, it means ** Uni’s dale.” 

WaLTeR W. SKEatT. 


The early form wes Undela. It oceurs, as 
far back as anno 664, in a Peterborough 
charter (‘ Cart. Sax.,’ 22). 

Mr. M‘Clure, in his new book of ‘ British 
Place-Names, p. 23, suggests that it is 
‘“*a worn form” of Avondael, situated near 
the confluence of the little river Avon with 
the Nene. EDWARD SMITH. 

Putney. 


Oundle appears originally to have been, 
according to Domesday Book, Undele, and 
over the door of the Grammar School House 
was formerly the following inscription :— 

Undelle natus, Londini parta labore 
Laxtonus posuit, senibus puerisq ; levamen, 


7 | which is thus rendered by Fuller :— 
it will be found that the lords | 


At Oundle born, what he did get 
In London with great pain, 
Laxton to old and young hath set, 
A comfort to remain. 
Sir William Laxton wes the founder of the 
J. HoLtpEN MAcMICHAEL. 
[Mr. Tom Jones, O., and Mr. T. SuepHerp also 
thanked for replies. } 


DRYDEN AS A PLACE-NAME (11S. iii. 68).— 
Dryden is a farm five miles south from 
Selkirk, on the main road between Edin- 
burgh and Carlisle. There is a dry dean, 


or small deep valley, on the farm, devoid 
of water, which probably accounts for the 
name, es in ancient times, when the district 
was all forest, andeven at a somewhat later 
period when cattle-lifting went on exten- 
both sides of the 
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English and Scottish border, this dry valley 
would be a useful place for hiding stock, 
besides being perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of the ground. 

The prefix also occurs in the district in 
such names as Dryloch, Dryhope, Dry- 
grange, Dryburgh, and Drycleuchlee ;_ but 
these names indicating a dry situation are 
few in number compared with the place- 
names in the South of Scotland indicative of 
mires and marshes, many of which have 
now disappeared by drainage operations. 


H. S. 
Edinburgh, 


The suggestion in the query that Dryden 
as a place-name was derived from the 
Drydanes who came across the border into 
Scotland is plausible, but not altogether con- 
vineing. As a family name, Dryden is by no 
means common in Scotland. As a place- 
name it is still more seldom to be met with. 
In 1868 there was a farm named Dryden in 
Roxburghshire, which has since been attached 
to Selkirkshire. Another farm of the same 
name was in Aberdeenshire. There was a 
Dryden House, unoccupied in 1868, and 
Dryden Mains, a farm at Roslin, evidently 
former possessions of the powerful family of 
Sinclair or St. Clair of Roslin. Drydenbank 
was nearer Edinburgh, and ‘ Dryden’s 
groves of oak’ are mentioned in Scott's 
ballad of ‘ Rosabelle.’ 

Is it in the least probable that places so far 
apart should have derived their name from 
&@ somewhat obscure family settled in Seot- 
land in the fifteenth century ? Surely it is 
much more likely that Dryden is a local 
designation, signifying, as certain philologists 
affirm, “ the dry valley.” W. Scorr. 

[Mr. W. E. WILSON also thanked for reply. ] 


“ Srenctn’”’: its DERIVATION (11 S. ii. 
302).—This word is probably from the 
Provengal wstensilho, ustensiho, estansiho, 
gear, tools, tinware, the perforated metal 
strainer of a pump. The last form of the 
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word, from which the e would drop on} 


passing out of Southern France, was probably 
due to the influence of estam, tin. The 
dresser on which the tin cups and plates of a 
farmhouse were displayed was the estagnié. 
A stencil-plate, being usually cut from tin 


plate, would be an estansilho rather than | 


ustensilho. 
but will search for it. To “stencil” is to 
print a design with such a utensil, instead of 
doing it by hand alone. 

The term must have come direct from the 


South of France, as estensil or estencil, for | and eloquent piece of writing. 


I have no record of the word, | 


| 
| 


(11 S. III. Fes. 18, 1911. 





ustensil, soon lost its first s in French, 
Spanish, and Italian (though keeping it in 
Portuguese), passing to Engli-h without it. 
But, curiously enough, ‘“‘ utensil” has, in 
spoken English, acquired a substitute for the 
lost s. Just as the original Provencal word 
was modified by the influence of estam, so in 
barrack-English (its Indian variety at least) 
“utensil” has, probably under the influence 
of “uniform,’’ become “ unitensil.” Forty 
years ago in India I frequently heard this 
word in barracks. The quartermaster of my 
brigade always spoke of the cook-house 
S —— Epwarp NICHOLSON. 
aris. 


HicH STEWARDS AT THE RESTORATION : 
Rocer Goxrtop, M.P. ror SouTHAMPTON 
(11 S. ii. 488; iii. 17).—I have before me a 
copy of a list of the Parliaments from 1640 
to 1661, published 1661 by Robert Pawley, 
and “‘ to be sold at his shop at the Bible in 
Chancery Lane.” He gives (p. 65) as M.P.s 
for Southampton (borough) in 1659 ‘‘ Thomas 
Knollys, Esq., and Roger Gallop [sic], Esq.’ 
Browne Willis (‘ Notitia Parliamentaria,’ 
vol. iil. p. 293) gives the same names. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


QUEEN’S REGIMENT, SHEFFIELD PLATE 
Disx (11 S. iii. 70).—‘‘In Deo spero”’ is 
the motto of the De Saumarez family, but 


their crest is not a griffin. 
MatTILDA POLLARD. 


Belle Vue, Bengeo. 





Notes on Books, Kc. 


The Bacchants of Euripides, and other Essays- 
By A. W. Verrall, Litt.D. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

CLASSICAL scholars from the circumstances of their 
training ought to write better than the average 
man. This advantage in style is, however, not 
so common as might be expected, though one or 
two of our foremost scholars present their results 
with a charm and grace of language which should 
be obvious to readers. Dr. Verrall is one of this 
select body of specialists whom weiwould choose to 
read for mere pleasure. His work is always 
admirably lucid, irradiated with a fine sense of 
humour and character, and, in a word, eminently 
persuasive. 

To the present writer his Euripidean studies 
are more than brilliant theory, but, even if they 
were not, they would be delightful. In the essay 
on ‘ The Bacchants’ he approaches that fine and 
curious play from the point of view of Prof. 
Norwood, who has published a book on ‘ The 
Riddle of the Bacche.’ The summary of the 
religion Euripides described in the play and 
his purpose in so describing it, is an admirable 
Incidentally, we 
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find some useful comment on the colouring which 
Prof. Gilbert Murray has skilfully attached to his 
verse rendering. 

The next article, ‘The First Homer,’ is re- 
printed from The Quarterly with modifications, 
and will be found an excellent brief view of a 
puzzling question. ‘The Mutiny of Idomeneus’ 
is another Homeric study. Of the remaining 
articles the most striking are ‘ Rhyme and Reason 
in Attic Tragedy’ and ‘ Christ before Herod,’ a 
study of the story as given by St. Luke, suggesting 
“that the case against the narrative is itself 
entirely mistaken, and rests, so far as it has any 
basis at all, upon a traditional misapprehension and 
misinterpretation of the statement impeached.” 

This shows that Dr. Verrall, when he pleases, 
can make as strong a case for traditional views 
as he does as an innovator. The ‘ Rhyme and 
Reason in Attic Tragedy’ is a most ingenious 
inquiry, and, so far as we know, entirely novel. 
There is, it is contended, some purpose in such 
rhymes as xpewv and Gedy, or such assonances as 
the use of verbs with similar endings. In such 
a composer as Euripides this phenomenon is 
deliberate, purposely uncouth, for rhyme and 
assonance in Greek are grotesque, and so abund- 
antly used by Aristephanes. Medea, “ dis- 
tinguished in this (I think) from all other speakers 
in tragedy, thrice closes a speech upon a couplet 
with double assonance’’; and this fact alone 
would show that the assonance was intentional, 
and meant to represent, not the harmony of 
English linkéd sweetness, but a scream. So 
at the opening of the ‘ Philoctetes’ Sophocles 
is said to be suggesting the horrid noise of the 
agonized hero by dypiats at the end of one line, 
and dvegnutats in the next. This theory, of course, 
supposes a very high standard of artistry in the 
tragedians, but no one who has studied them 
with thoroughness will be inclined to deny this 
meticulous perfection to Sophocles, at any rate. 


In The National Review ‘ Episodes of the 
Month’ are treated in the usual pungent style. 
It is suggested that ‘‘ any Peer who swallows the 
Parliament Bill is only fit for Bedlam.” ‘ Kund- 
schaftsdiene,’ by Col. de la Poer Beresford, is an 
interesting discussion of the methods and possi- 
bilities of secret service, the spying into fortresses, 
&c. The writer speaks of his own experiences as a 
Military Attaché at St. Petersburg. Mrs. Archi- 
bald Colquhoun gives an amusing account, in 
‘The Night before the Poll,’ of her sudden 
descent on a place in ‘‘ Fenshire”’ to speak for 
the Unionist cause. Lord Cranworth’s article on 
‘The Public-School Boy in East Africa’ seems 
to us very practical. Mr. A. Maurice Low in his 
monthly account of ‘ American Affairs ’ intimates 
that Mr. Taft means to stand again for the 
Presidency. ‘Two Solutions of the Greek 
Question,’ by Mr. A. D. Godley, is the sort of 
paper we are glad to see in the magazines, and 
we congratulate The National on giving its readers 
in this article and others a relief from politics and 
sociology. Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson has in 
his short paper on ‘ The Native English Drama’ 
an interesting comparison between ‘ Twelfth 


Night’ and Mr. Hardy’s fine novel ‘ The Return 
of the Native,’ in which he contends that the 
later master follows the Elizabethan model of 
pote ar and asks if it could not be revived 
o-day. 


The odd title ‘Dabchirr v. Tiem’ 





covers the account of a dispute concerning a horse 
in Northern Nigeria, and a legal decision by an 
assistant resident, whose quarters are described 
as, like Nicholas Nickleby’s at Portsmouth, ‘ un- 
common snug.” Mr. Folair’s expression was, 
we believe, “ pernicious snug.” The article is 
amusing, being written with verve, and we should 
like to read more of the kind devoted to regions 
of which the armchair critic, as a rule, knows 
nothing. 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—FEBRUARY. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL’s Catalogue 192 con- 
tains first editions of Blackmore’s novels, ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ ‘Mary Anerley,’ ‘The Maid of Sker,’ 
‘ Christowell,, and ‘Springhaven,’ together 
15 vols., half-morocco, 15/1. First editions of 
Dickens include ‘ Pickwick,’ in parts, 30/.; and 
‘ Nickleby,’ also in parts, 7/. Under Montaigne 
is the second edition of Florio’s translation, folio, 
original calf, 1613, 101. 10s. The first edition of 
Swinburne’s ‘ Poems and Ballads,’ Moxon, 1866, is 
81. 8s. There are works under America, Art, and 
Bibliography. Under Byron and Coleridge are 
first editions. Under Heraldry is Nares’s 
‘ Heraldic Anomalies,’ 2 vols., 12mo, 1823, 4s. 6d. 
Mr. Dobell notes: ‘‘ An exceedingly amusing 
work, containing much curious information.” 
Under Drama is a collection of plays by old 
authors, 44 vols., 12mo, vellum, 1733-40, 2/. 10s. 
London items include accounts of the visits of the 
Emperor of Russia to the Corporation in 1814, 
also of Wellington’s in the same year. Under 
Tennyson are first editions. 


Mr. John Grant’s Edinburgh Catalogue con- 
tains sets of the Zoological Society, Geological 
Society, and the Irish Texts Society. There are 
the two works of Viollet Le Duc: ‘ Dictionnaire 
Raisonné de l’Architecture Frangaise,’ 10 vols., 
royal 8vo, half-morocco, Paris, 1854-68, 5/. 10s. ; 
and ‘ Dictionnaire du Mobilier Frangais,’ 6 vols., 
Paris, 1872-5, a choice copy, 61. 10s. Autograph 
letters include two of Carlyle to James Ballantine, 
the Scottish poet: the first dated Chelsea, 15th 
June, 1842, 5/1. 5s.; the second, dated 31st 
December the same year, tendering the author 
much advice, 5/. 10s. There are also a letter of 
Ruskin’s and two of Dickens to Ballantine. 
Among works from the library of Prof. Blackie is 
a collection of chapbooks bound in one volume, 
ll. 8s. Under Dramatic Literature are Moxon’s 
edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, 11 vols., calf, 
1843-6, 71. 10s.; and Baskerville’s Congreve, 
3 vols., original calf, 1761, 51. 5s. Under Johnson 
are the first edition of the ‘ Dictionary’ and the 
first of Boswell. Under Italian Literature is the 
best edition of Alfieri, 22 vols., 4to, full citron 
morocco, Pisa, 1805, 37. 3s. Under Prayer Books 
are Pickering’s folio reprints, 7 vols., dark-blue 
morocco, 1844, 52 12s. 6d. Scottish Literature 
includes issues of the Scottish History Society, 
Scottish Text Society, Burton’s ‘ History,’ and 
Douglas’s ‘ Poetical Works.’ Under ‘French 
Literature are Didot’s ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale,’ 46 vols., 6/. 10s. ; and Thiers’s histori- 
eal works, 32 vols., 3/. 3s. Among Shakespeare 
items is the ‘Cambridge Shakespeare,’ 9 vols., 
levant, 1863-6, 4/.4s. A choice copy of Wood’s 
‘ Athenee Oxonienses,’ 4 vols., 4to, russia extra, 
1813-20, is 61. 6s. A collection of twenty-three 
first editions, with five early editions, of Leigh 
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Hunt, 30 vols., half-morocco, 3 in boards uncut, 
6 in publishers’ cloth uncut, 39 vols. in all, 1807— 
1878, is priced 117. 11s. 


Mr. Nos. 


George Gregory’s Bath Catalogue, 
201-2 contains under Book-plates the 
of the FEx-libris Society, 11 vols., 4to, 
1892-1901, 37. 10s. Boyne’s ‘ Tokens,’ 4to, 
is 61. 6s.; Burney’s ‘ History of Music,’ 
Ato, calf, 1789, 31. 3s.: the second edition (first 
in folio) of ‘ The Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 1624, 
107. ; and Cooke’s ‘ British Fungi,’ 8 vols., in the 
par a parts, 117. Under Court Memoirs 
Napoleana is La Belle Assemblée, 15 vols., 1808— | 
1813, 8/. Under Cruikshank is an autograph copy 
of ‘The Bottle,’ 6/.. There is a set of The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, complete, with the exception of 
1 vols., 22/.; and a set of Jesse’s Memoirs, 
30 vols., new, 12/. Horace Walpole’s copy of 
Le Neve’s ‘ Monumenta Anglicana,’ 5 vols., old 
ealf, 1717-19, is 6/. Under the Masterpieces of 
the Museo del Prado are 110 exquisite photo- 
gravure reproductions, a special subscription 
copy, Berlin Photographic Company, 15/._ Under 
White’s ‘ Selborne ’ is the first edition, 77. 7s. The 
frontispiece is mounted and cut close at top, 
hence the low price. Under Wiltshire are Hoare’s 
* Ancient History,’ 2 vols., 1810-19, and the 
‘Modern History,’ 6 vols., 1822-52, imperial folio, 
morocco, 351. There are works from the libraries 
of the Rev. Foskett Wayne and our old cerre- 
spondent Charles Lawrence Ford. There is a 
long list of Bohn’s Libraries. Under Japanese 
Art is ‘One Hundred Masterpieces,’ 2 vols., 
Tokyo, 1909, 61. 

Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s Price Current 
711 contains a fine copy of the rare editio princeps 
of Aristophanes, Venetiis, apud Aldum, 1498, 
folio, old olive morocco, 35/7. There are also fine 
copies of rare editions of the Bible, including 
Biblia Sacra Latina Vulgate Editionis, in Gothic 
letter, 4 vols., folio, half-parchment, Venice, 
1489, 20/.; the last edition but one of Cranmer’s, 
1562, 317. 10s.; and the second folio of the 
Authorized Version, 1613, 7. Other rare 
books are the 1757 Boccaccio, 5 vols., 121. 12s. ; 
‘Edinburgh Essays,’ 3 vols., 1754-71, 61. 6s. ; 
and a tall copy of the first edition of Parkinson’s 
‘Garden,’ 1629, 211. Under Shelley are the 
original first issue of ‘ St. Irvyne,’ 1811, 651. ; 
and Moxon’s edition, 4 vols., 1839, 4/. 4s. There 
is a set of first editions of Stevenson, 38 vols., very 
searce, 527. 10s. An extremely rare book is the 
first edition of Stubbes’s ‘ Anatomie of Abuses,’ 
1583, 217. Only one copy of this has been sold by 
auction during the past twenty years, and realized 
271. U nder Milton is a fine tall copy of the first 
edition of ‘ Paradise Regained’ and ‘ Samson 
Agonistes,’ 701. This has the rare first leaf, 
‘Licensed July 2, 1670, and unpaged leaf of 
Errata atend. There is a sumptuous set of Byron 
with Life by Moore, Murray’s library edition, 
extra-illustrated with 40 mezzotint portre aits and 
195 views, 10 thick 4to volumes, with book-plate of 
Byron, 1830-39, 607. Under apie London 
we find the well-known names of Agas, Besant, 
Chamberlain, Clinch, Maitland. oa others, 
beside Malcolm’s Londinium Redivivum,’ in- 
cluding the ‘ Anecdotes,’ 6 vols., 4to, 1802-11, 
4l. 4s., and Wilkinson’s ‘ Londina,’ 2 vols., 4to, 
1819-25, 5/. 5s. There is a long list under Scot- 
land, including Stuart’s ‘ Sculptured Stones,’ | 
2 vols., folio, 1856-67, 10/. 10s. Under Tenny- 


half-calf, 
1858, 


14. 


Journal | 


4 vols., | 


and | 


} 

| son is a genuine copy of the first issue of ‘ Helen’s 
Tower.’ Only a few copies of this were presented 
to friends; this was given by Lady Gifford to 
her son on his twenty-first birthday, and there 
are ten lines on the last leaf by the poet. Among 
| Thackeray items is the first edition of ‘ Vanity 
| Fair’ with the suppressed woodcuts of Lord 


| Steyne, new calf, 4/. 15s. 
[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


Mr. W. L. Rutron, F.S.A.—As a cor respondent 
| of Mr. Rutton for sev eral years, I should like to 
| express my sense of the great loss that the study 
of London topography has sustained by his death. 
The correspondence began some seventeen or 
eighteen years ago, ar an inquiry regarding the 
site of Mrs. pegs house at Paddington was 
being pursued in ‘ N. & Q.,’ and Mr. Rutton, by his 
skill as a surve ae was enabled satisfactorily to 
settle the question, in the opinion of those best 
qualified to judge. Since then scarcely a month 
elapsed without the receipt of a letter on some 
interesting topic. In June, 1909, when I met him 
at the British Museum in order to look through 
some authorities to which I wished him to refer 
in connexion with the paper on Eia which he was 
about to read before the Society of Antiquaries, 
and which has since been published in the Archwo- 
logia, he seemed as hale and vigorous as an 
ordinary man of fifty. In his last letter, which 
was dated less than three weeks before his death, 
he told me he was beginning a series of papers on 
Westminster for The Home Counties Magazine, 
in which some of his best work is contained, and 
had ventured on a visit to the British Museum, 
from which he had suffered no hurt save a 
temporary obstruction in breathing which he was 
getting over. His death from cardiac asthma on 
the 3rd inst. was, I fear, the result of this visit. 

Mr. Rutton made no pretensions to being a man 
of great erudition, but he was a careful and pains- 
taking antiquary, who never accepted a statement 
on trust, but always endeavoured to find record 
authority in support of his views. His letters were 
usually salted with an infusion of dry humour 
which made them pleasant reading. He will 
perhaps be best remembered by his ‘ History of the 
Wentworths,’ which is a work of considerable 
value. : W. .. Pi 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes_and Queries’”—Adver- 
| tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

G. W. E. R. (“ Chinese Version of * Excelsior’ ”).— 
Anticipated 11 8. ii. 357. 

W. B., Hammersmith, J. T. C., and E. H. H.- 
Forwarded. 











